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c. In inflection the relation is less obvious, but is not 
to be ignored. Many Latin inflections have survived 
in English either in their original form or with regular 
changes. This relation the Committee recommends 
should be capitalized to the greatest possible extent 
in developing declensions, comparisons (especially irreg- 
ular), and conjugations (especially principal parts) 

d. In the treatment of the Latin sentence the Com- 
mittee believes the approach should be through the 
medium of those English sentences in which the pupil 
has been Unconsciously accepting the thought on the 
principle implicit in Latin. Thus a foundation is laid 
for a clear recognition of the genius of the two languages 
and for proper emphasis upon and training in transla- 
tion as probably the most valuable of the practical 
values. The report lays great emphasis upon the neces- 
sity of creating in the mind of the pupil a clear distinc- 
tion between the problems involved in getting the 
thought of a Latin sentence and the problems of trans- 
lation. 

2. The discipUnary values are in the opinion of the 
Committee a product of method of study by the pupil. 
Training in how to study is the indispensable condition. 
Particularly should pupils be taught to differentiate 
between the problems involved in studying vocabulary, 
syntax, inflection, and the Latin sentence, and to 
differentiate accordingly in the methods of study used 
in studying each element. Independence in acquiring 
vocabulary, independence in solving syntactical prob- 
lems, and initiative in attacking inflections are the 
ideals proposed, based in each case upon careful train- 
ing in how to study each element. The method recom- 
mended by the Committee in attacking the Latin 
sentence involves a slower approach and the reading 
of a smaller amount proportionately. It would 
suggest two books of Caesar for the Caesar year instead 
of four. The Committee will discuss in Part III the 
reading proposed. This part of the Report has not 
been formulated. The topic has been discussed 
informally and I feel confident that the Report will 
recommend that the reading of connected stories 
begin as early as possible consistently with the slow 
approach proposed, that a great deal of easy reading 
centering in Roman ideas, things, and people be 
required during the eighth and ninth years, and that, 
even if Latin is begun in the seventh year, httle or no 
Caesar be read before the regular second year of the 
Senior High School. We shall then approximate 
more nearly the vastly greater time now given in the 
Schools of Europe to the period preceding the reading 
of Caesar. 

3. The cultural values are divided into "extensive" 
and "intensive". The intensive the committee con- 
ceives to result from insistence upon proper standards 
in translation and the extensive from organized and 
systematized "obiter dicta", relating to all the various 
ways in which the Roman civilization was distinctive 
and in which it affects our lives to-day, and from a 
definite and continuous course in reading in English 
(including translations of ancient authors). 

East High School, Mason D. GrAY. 

Rochester. 



THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB ON THE 

PROPOSED SYLLABUS FOR LATIN IN 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN 

NEW YORK STATE 

In The Classical Weekly 14.128 an account was 
given of the meeting of The Classical Forum of The 
New York Classical Club, held, on December 11 last, 
to discuss the Proposed Syllabus for Latin in the Junior 



High Schools of New York State (the report of the 
meeting did not reach me till after January i). Im- 
mediately after the meeting itself, there was a session 
of a Committee, appointed by Professor W. E. Waters, 
President of the New York Classical Club, to formulate 
the sentiment of the Club with respect to the Report, so 
far as it could be gathered from the expressions at the 
meeting of The Classical Forum, and otherwise, and 
to communicate that sentiment to the Department 
of Education of the State of New York. 

These resolutions reached me before Christmas. 
It seemed to me best, however, not to publish the 
resolutions until there should be presented in the 
columns of The Classical Weekly an abstract of the 
Preliminary Report of the Committee on the Syllabus 
(73 pages). This abstract came to hand only recently. 
The abstract, prepared by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee which issued the Report, has been printed above 
in this issue. The resolutions adopted by the Com- 
mittee appointed by Professor Waters are as follows: 

1. In view of the far-reaching character of the 
recommendations of this Report, the Forum feels that 
it should not be adopted until there has been ample 
opportunity for full criticism. It therefore urges that 
action upon it be postponed for at least a year. 

2. The Forum agrees with the Report in believing 
that the dominant principle in the work in Latin in the 
first year, that is, the seventh grade of the Junior High 
School, should be the correlation of Latin with English, 
with special attention to word-study. 

3. While general uniformity in the work of the Schools 
is desirable, the Forum is convinced that to insist upon 
identity of method, as is done in this Report, is highly 
objectionable. 

4. For pupils in the eighth grade the Forum believes 
that there should be a steadily increasing emphasis 
upon the phenomena of the Latin language itself with 
considerable reading of elementary Latin, and some 
attention to the Roman civihzation as fundamental to 
our own. 

5. In the ninth grade the work in Latin begun in the 
eighth grade should be so carried on that at the end of 
the ninth grade the pupils should have covered at least 
the prescriptions of the present High School syllabus. 

C. K. 



REVIEWS 

A Study of Women in Attic Inscriptions. By Helen 
McClees. New York: Columbia University 
Press (1920). Pp. 51. $1.00. 
This Columbia University dissertation, published in 
the Columbia University Studies in Classical Philology, 
attempts to collect all the information upon the life 
and position of women to be found in Attic inscriptions. 
These inscriptions give us a decidedly different view of 
women from that offered by Greek literature; the 
literature often presents a low estimate of woman's 
real nature and most valuable qualities. The inscrip- 
tions show that there was much to render the lot of 
the Athenian woman happy and they are full of appre- 
ciation of her character. Many religious and public 
opportunities were open to women. Women were 
priestesses in about forty cults, including those of three 
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male divinities. Women of the higlier classes served as 
Errhephori, as initiates from the altar at Eleusis, as 
basket-bearers and workers of the peplos, etc.; and 
women of the lower classes engaged in the service of 
the Eastern divinities. Women made dedications and 
contributed to public works and were given many 
honors, such as decrees, golden crowns, and special 
seats in the theater. The tabellae defixionum (in dis- 
cussing which Audollent's book, Defixionum Tabellae, 
should be mentioned) are a great source of information 
about the superstitions and the every-day life of the 
women of the lower classes. The trades and occupa- 
tions followed by women were not numerous. The 
greater part were wool-workers, but there were also 
vendors of hemp, perfumes, sesame, salt, himatia; 
washerwomen, children's nurses, hucksters, players of 
the lyre, dancers, makers of woolen caps for temple 
slaves, and of reeds for repairing a roof. Two physi- 
cians are known, and one cobbler. 

The subject seems to be very meagerly treated in this 
dissertation; not even in the Appendix does the list of 
Attic inscriptions in which women are mentioned 
carry out the author's intention to be complete (4). 
No use has been made of Sundwall, Nachtrage zur 
Prosopographia Attica (Helsingfors, 19 10), or of 
Kirchner, Inscriptiones Graecae, editio minor, to say 
nothing of Wilhelm's additions to Kirchner, Prosopo- 
graphia Attica, and of many articles which have 
appeared, since L G. I-III, containing many Attic 
inscriptions that deal with women (there are several 
such inscriptions, for example, in my article on New 
Greek Inscriptions from Attica, in the American Journal 
of Philology, 31.377 ff. One puMished there [388) 
is a case of death in childbirth, of which Miss McClees 
gives [37] only two examples, one very doubtful). No 
account is taken of the numerous names of women in 
Attic inscriptions on Greek vases. The title of the 
dissertation limits it to Attic inscriptions, but inscrip- 
tions of other places (and there are many such; for 
example, Roussel, Les Atheniens Mentionnes dans les 
Inscriptions de Delos, Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique 32 [1908], 303 fl., mentions Athenian 
women and their occupations) would have supple- 
mented the Knowledge gleaned from inscriptions found 
in Attica only. A more careful study of the foreign- 
women in Athens would also have yielded valuable 
information. The Bibliography isvery unsatisfactory. 
The third edition of Dittenberger should he cited, and 
the Journals should be quoted later than 1914 for the 
Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 1892 for the 
Deltioh, 19 14 for the Athenische Mittheilungen, 19 16 
for the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1912 for the Ephe- 
meris Archaiologike, which should be Archaiologike 
Ephemeris. Many important journals containing 
Attic inscriptions, such as the Monuments Grecs, 
which has several inscriptions not in Kirchner, the 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, the Revue Epigraphique, 
are missing altogether. 



The dissertation is a good introduction to the study 
of Athenian women, but it would be interesting for 
Miss McClees and profitable to scholarship to study 
the subject of Athenian women and its larger aspects 
further, and the Bibliography might well have included 
such important works as Bruns, Frauen-Emancipation 
in Athen; Braunstein, Die Politische Wirksamkeit 
der Griechischen Frau; Notor, La Pemme dans 
I'AntiquittJ Grecque; Donaldson, The Position and 
Influence of Women in Ancient Athens (see the Con- 
temporary Review, Nos. 32, 34, and Donaldson's book. 
Woman, Her Postition and Influence in Ancient 
Greece and Rome and among the Early Christians, 
Chapter V, 49-76, on Athenian women); Haley, The 
Social Position of Women in Aristophanes (Harvard 
Studies, I [1890], 159-186); Mitchell Carroll, The 
Women of Ancient Greece (see The Classical Weekly 
2.22-23); Sturgeon, Women of the Classics (1914). 
None of the topics is treated exhaustively. Much 
more could be said about women in connection with 
religious associations and public honors, dedications, 
tabellae defixionum, trades, mortgages, and boundary 
inscriptions, sepulchral inscriptions. The literature 
on tabellae defixionum (compare Fox, The Johns 
Hopkins Tabellae Defixionum, American Journal of 
Philology 33, Supplement, 1-68) has been very im- 
perfectly studied and even the few inscriptions which 
have been consulted are not always understood. On 
pages 30-31 the author speaks of "Athenagora" as a 
flute-maker's wife, although the Greek text names, if 
we accept Wuensch's text, which Miss McClees cites, 
Cimonocles the avfiiryoiroiis Kal t^ktuv, who is 
hardly a flute-maker, and a man named Athenagoras 
(I. G. III. iii. 55). In the next inscription cited (31), 
a phrase is translated by "women who offer them- 
selves"; it should be the 'women who shall offer 
themselves'. On page 35 two gravestones are men- 
tioned "with the symbol composed of the letters 
P F E of which the meaning is not clearly understood". 
On looking at the text of the inscriptions I find that this 
is the symbol which occurs so frequently in Christian 
and even Pagan inscriptions, which to the pagans 
meant x/""f'5s, to the Christians XpicT6s, the ligature 
being the first two letters of the sacred name. In one 
case (I. G. III. ii. 3525) the symbol occurs three times 
and the Greek letters alpha and omega are added to it, 
meaning that Christ is the alpha and the omega of 
things. Many parallels could be cited to show that, to 
a student of epigraphy, there is nothing obscure about 
the symbol. There are many cases of epitaphs which 
contain warnings against disturbing the tomb, not few, 
as Miss McClees says (39). For the very late fourth or 
fifth century Christian inscription cited (39), ending 
with anathema maranaihan, there should be an explana- 
tion of the Syriac words Maran-atha, which occur also 
in I Corinthians 16.22. For the mother and the sister 
of Dexileus a reference to Brueckner's discussion in 
Der Friedhof am Eridanos, 57 ff., would be useful; 
a reading of this discussion and of the later articles on 
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the cemetery of the Cerameicus would have yielded 
much for the study of women in Athens. 

The proof-reading has been poorly done: there are 
several bad misprints. 
The Johns Hopkins University. David M. Robinson. 



A Teacher's Manual Accompanying the Breasted-Huth 
Ancient History Maps^ . By James Henry Breasted 
and Carl F. Huth, Jr. Chicago and New York: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company (1920). Pp. 134. 

In The Classical Weekly 10.168-169, under the 
caption Maps Illustrating Ancient History and Ancient 
Geography, I called attention to a series of maps, 
44 X 32 inches, edited by Professors J. H. Breasted and 
C. F. Huth, Jr., of the University of Chicago, and 
published by the Denoyer-Geppert Company (460 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago, or Grand Central Palace, New 
York City). I stated that a manual for teachers 
was to accompany and explain the maps. I have 
recently seen a copy of the second edition of this manual 
($1.00). This new edition is meant to accompany 
the third and fourth editions of the maps. In these 
last editions of the maps the maps originally designated 
as B 2 and B 3, dealing with Ancient Orient and 
Palestine, and Egypt and Early Babylonia, have been 
consolidated. A new full sheet map of Greece has been 
added, and a new map has been substituted in the 
Sequence Map of Greece (a combination of <maps 
representing> successive periods on the same sheet"). 

The Teacher's Manual contains an Introduction on 
The Mediterranean World and the Near Orient (13-19); 
Greece (19-24); Italy (25-32). At the close of the 
Introduction there is a very brief Bibliography, which 
suffers from a fault all too common in such bibliog- 
raphies. Far too little is said about the books named. 
Of what value are such items as "Nissen, Italische 
Landeskunde", "Myres, Greek Lands and Greek 
Peoples"? It would be easy enough to add just when 
and where these and the other books named were 
published, and, when a book has gone through several 
editions, it is worth while — indeed necessary — to in- 
dicate which edition is meant. 

This same lack of precision characterizes the bibliog- 
raphies throughout, in the later discussions. 

The section on Italy (25-32) discusses such matters 
as the general geography and geology of Italy, the 
relation of the Po Valley and of Sicily to Italy, the 
resources of Italy (grains, timber, vegetables, imports, 
livestock, fish, oysters, minerals), the suitability of 
Italy to agriculture, the handicap imposed on manu- 
factures by the lack of raw materials, the influence of 
the geographical environment on the character of the 
people, and on its political and cultural development. 

The rest of the book (33-130) is taken up with a 
description of the maps, and a discussion of a good 
many other topics which, in the hands of a skilful 
teacher, the maps may be made to suggest to the pupils. 
Thus, Map B 13 shows three things: Republican Rome, 
Imperial Rome, Fora of the Emperors . The discussion 



of this Map (97-105) includes a "sketch in a very 
general way of the historical growth of the city" — the 
earliest settlement on the Palatine Hill (Roma Qua- 
drata), other settlements in the neighborhood, the 
amalgamation of these settlements, the new fourth 
century city (oncecalled the "Servian City"), trade and 
business in the fourth century, the general appearance 
of the city in the third and second centuries B. C, the 
new buildings erected in the time of Augiistus, the 
administration of the city, the fire in Nero's reign, 
the structures erected by Trajan, Hadrian, Septimius 
Severus, and Aurelian. To the bibliographical hints 
given in connection with all this (104) something may 
be added: F. S. Dunn, Rome, The Unfinished and 
Unkempt, The Classical Journal 10.312-322; W. 
Dennison, The Roman Forum as Cicero Saw It, The 
Classical Journal 3.318-326; N. W. DeWitt, The 
Origin of the Roman Forum, The Classical Journal 
14.432-440. 

The descriptions of the maps are very good, and they 
are made better by references to various books or 
articles which throw light upon them. At the close 
of the discussion of each map, there is a series of ques- 
tions, meant to help the reader in getting control of 
the points brought out in connection with the map. 

C. K. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The 155th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held jointly with The Oriental Club on 
Friday, March 4, with 54 members and guests present. 
The speaker of the evening was Dr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Curator of the Ashmolean Museum. Dr. Hogarth 
discussed, informally and most interestingly, Recent 
Excavations in Cilicia and the Near East, expressing 
the opinion that, of all possible rich archaeological 
fields, Cilicia offered the best prospects for valuable 
results. Dr. Montgomery, President of The Oriental 
Club, who presided at the meeting, discussed recent 
work and prospects in Palestine, and Dr. Jastrow gave 
an interpretation of Genesis X.io. 

The 156th meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia was held on Friday, April i. Professor H. B. 
Van Deventer, of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
elected President for the ensuing year, and Dr. Lewis R. 
Harley, of the Central High School, Vice-President. 
Professor Shirley H. Weber, of Princeton University, 
the guest of honor, read a paper on The Greek Non- 
Literary Papyri. After a brief sketch of the discoveries 
of papyri and a bibliography of present day literature 
concerning them. Professor Weber showed how these 
non-literary papyri shed light on the chronology of the 
Ptolemies and illustrate certain problems in Roman 
history. Taxation and revenue, local and provincial 
law, contracts, agriculture, labor problems, are all made 
clear by these wonderful documents. The language of 
the papyri was discussed, and the light they shed on the 
language of the New Testament and on the pronuncia- 
tion of Modern Greek. The breakdown of the classic 
syntax was shown, and the parallel influences working 
both in Greek and Latin to change synthetic forms of 
construction to analytic forms. But the most impor- 
tant feature of the papyri is their human element. 
Ancient literature is an aristocratic literature; in the 
papyri we get glimpses into the lives of obscure people, 
found nowhere else. B. W. Mitchell, Secretary. 



